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dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox and ha-)}make her forget her sister’s injury. Bye an@ 
tred therewith. So we see that love makes happiness|bye, Mary Jane came back, and very unwilling- 
after all, let us be where we may. We hope our young |!y asked her mother what she wished her to do- 
readers will love each other, love their parents, and love| “*! thought of giving JOU MF Sewing, there, 
God, and then they will find the way to be happy. said Mrs. Bliss, ‘‘ but if you choose, you may 
po : : . readto me. Your brother has brought home a 
new book this afternoon. It seems quite inter- 
WAR RAP IVE esting, and | should like to hear it.” Mary Jane 
Written for the, Youth's Companion. took the book, saying, ‘If I have got to read it 
THE Se wikaaa ie ie aloud, 1 should rather work.” Ter mother gave 
ae winisieet: 1 her a sorrowful look, and said she seemed un- 
Annette and Mary :Jase OS willing to be useful in any-way. Mary Jane’s 
They lived near-cachietieewalewey det elie attention was on the new book, so she did not 
oak Seenei caleba “eta ies atbns JM Jal see, her mother’s troubled face, or hear her words; 
They had to oalh coil hn half baa ‘if, 4 but read to herself till tea-time. After tea, her 
oak both very warm and tired amit’, aH@ | mother said to her, “ Now, my dear, I am sure 
When Mary Jane came in, she threw herself Me Gerke 5; hag ; and I wish you to take care 
into the first chair, and laid her books’ in ‘th a _—" 7 red take oe om a Myisiekg 
mon in New England. We have heard aged people, who| next, and untying her bonnet, Jet. it fall. bie erfiés, Or any where you please, near home. 
were the first settlers in a town not more than ten miles | from her head, upon the floor. fy ; hi is very = and wre, and you “ae be very 
from Dartmouth College, say that, when they first came] «+ Don’t spoil yonr bonnet, my daughter,” said’ P veh. and } ind to her,#or she will not be hap- 
to that place, they rode in sleighs, carrying their goods ;| her mother. : Naame StS P whe he oe Gradd tréintled as het eardt led hex 
and when they arrived, they took the boards of their} ‘I don’t see the use im being so careful of a as frou har “imthes. but Mar Sens iaune 
sleigh boxes, and made doors for their log houses. This| palm-leaf bonnet, that only cost fifty cents,” said he A the d th ’. her li Hi f ‘ 
; : : i Mary Jane as she took it from the floor, witha gee aernnity weigher tees 
house, which you see in the picture, is made of rough é ; 7 With! when, shé thought she was going to ride, she 
logs. They cut notches in the ends of the logs, and lay eer ellort. . he ...'\Yeoked more contented. 
them together, and fill up the cracks between with clay apes erahie how er —— — Pra et Mary Jane stepped back to get the book she 
or mud. The chimney is built of split sticks, laid up in OB, |") OF SE TAL RRR OPENS If te: ERES. | TS ee hhad been reading. Wer mother told her she 
Sad but little, so much the better. It certainly is noty- Lar : 3 ‘ 
the same way as the logs, and plastered inside and out ; better not take it, she was afraid she would neg- 
‘ F reason why you should destroy it. We are un-|)_* ae . . 
with clay. Rough logs are laid overhead, for the cham-| 4, just as much obligation to be careful of our lect Grace if she did; but Mary Jane said she 
ber floor to rest on; and one of these serves for a mantel-| clothes, when they cost us nothing, as when they would not, and went away with the book. She 
piece, bow-shaped sticks extending from the back of| are very expensive, and even more so; because drew Grace to the pasture where the berries 
the chimney, which is built of stones, up to this beam.| when we can get our clothing cheap, we have an ide! wr, a wagon by the fence, ane gic aig 
But, sometimes they have jambs.built of stones, with a|apportunity ef saving more, fér the sick and hee huke a aig 9 se wot & Mies ts Hing 
beam or a long stone laid across the top; and sometimes} poor; and if we feel how great a privilege this Set’ her iat oy +h iigiee | gate h oe 7 ok of 
the whole chimney is built of stones. The windows are|is, we shall be grateful, and try to make them]... perries: th £ bine | P b 
fi tly nothing more than a hole made by cutting | durable.” Sata’ ee Reon ae  e Be 
requently g 7 me OE eae ther thoucht | 22" to read. Mary Jane forgot that Grace 
out two or three feet of one of the logs, and leaving the Plys ane her mower Mought| would eat the green berries with the ripe, and 
space open; but sometimes a glass window is put in, or matt she had said enough for the present. that there might be worms, too, on the bushes, 
a rude sash, covered with oiled paper. The floors of cee meer gana: oe ve pe pee — which would crawl off on her neck and arms. 
these rude cabins are frequently made of split logs hewn, |.” with her Donnet in her hand, as if she was! But she did not eat many berries, either green 
perfectly inert. The strings hung down from : . y . 6 
for want of boards; and the roof is thatched with bark, lier: lan. and e@ vlayfidl kittaw ot her fet Wad'ub ln Pe? for a bird came hopping near her, to 
aled from the trees in June, and held on b les, ex- P» play ° - 7 on pick berries too, soon after she began to eat. 
pe , Y poles, €X-| ready made two or three holes in them with its|& . BRP: 
tending the whole length of the roof, and secured at the| ejaws and teeth. At last, Mrs. Bliss looked up She was delighted to see It take them in its bill, 
ends by wooden pins or withes. and with an air of dissatisfaction said, ** Do, my — — witehing of eo nien? the jumped up 
But, many of the log houses in the western country | child, get up and put away your things. See, tea Mey tes otto abe de 


; ‘ 4 ; , . . Grace ran after it. When she got almost to it 
h better than this. Th b : sae ’ 
are much better than this. They are uilt of hewn logs, the kitten is wearing out your strings, and little|;, gew a little farther still, and thus it led the lit- 
with glass windows and brick chimneys, plastered with| sis has taken one of your books, and ran into the | 4 . . . 
‘ ; ; : e one, quite a distance from her sister. Mary 
lime between the logs, and with shingled roofs; and|other room; she may have torn it already. Jane was engaged, and did not once look up, or 
sometimes they are clapboarded outside, and plastered| When you have put your things in order, come think but tg ee was in her place n e 
within, so that you would not know them from a farm-|t® me, and I will give you some work.” _ land bye she heard her little sister ania She 
house. These are frequently two Stories high. But ** Oh dear me!” said Mary Jane, rising lan- threw down her book, and ran to her with all 
houses of this description are only to be found in the ony las not half oe ayn u —— rt her speed, for she feared she was killed. There 
older settlements, where there are sawmills to make 8 bs a aoe wens. eee «= to school, | was a rock near, on which Grace had climbed, 
boards. : 


. d fallen off the opposite side. There Mar 
” l k 6c f an ; pp 4 : y 
Plictin ia Gia eSaicahied ot Pevidilee ised s Xam Points » 4 — : be Coaccaus presi om Jane found her, in the midst of brush, heay>of 


Cabin was erected in Boston, for the purpose of holding} or the use of your limbs, would you not feel as stones, rigie nettles, snakes, &c. Ob, it was 
political meetings. It was visited by great numbers as|if it were better to be as you are now, even if a mein ole, “ nese ory i sibel = 04 
acuriosity. A similar Log Cabin was erected in Ithaca,| you do have to work?” eared: See ee, he parr a oF ying 5) pd 
N. Y. probably in October last. In the month of June,| ‘Some people have these blessings, and time 4 banbeh he ae tae r iy a , ’ 4 * 
(eight months after) several young shoots, with leaves|to rest, too,” answered Mary Jane in a sullen]... through the bush tein ‘caus ht her Bi gyal 
on them, sprouted from one of the logs laid in ahorizon-|tone. Mrs. Bliss looked tried, but said nothing, frock ana fuk with her, till me “ Baie "The 
tal position. It was seen by the writer of this, from the|@ud Mary Jane went to put away her books. |jiti¢ ‘girl was not dead; but oa was severel 
hotel opposite the cabin, and was considered a singu- When she found her little sis, she was in the par- bruised, and her arms were scratched and bleed. 
lar instance of life remaining in a tree eight months after lor, seated on the floor, very quietly looking at ing, and her flesh torn, in many other places. 
5 iid Betas tenis ba la hanes’ the pictures. Mary Jane did not stop to consult} gpg cuffered extremely, and it was a long, lon 
e He the happiness of the little one, but caught the |,. By mens 
We must not suppose that people who live in Log} hook rudely from her hands, without saying one die eer’ £be Wes. ADI to HUA. short ANd way 
Cabins, are of course poor and miserable. In the Book pleasant word, and went poy Little Grace (for 4 before. We cannot suppase that when Mary 
of Proverbs we are told twice (21: 9 and 25: 24) that it that was her name,) jumped up, and shea: cry- Jane reflected upan her conduct, and Load that 
is better to live in the corner of a house top, than in al|ing to her mother, who was obliged to leave her — bert ta disobedience, the Laren RABE 
wide house with scolding people; and that better is a] work, and take her in her arms, before she could hk parts he very keer ¢ WASCHING SBA SATS, 
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LOG CABIN 

This is the kind of house, in which people live, in the 
new settlements. Such. houses were once very .com- 
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MORALITY. 








A YOUTH IN FRANCE, 

‘© A young lad but newly admitted into a mili- 
tary school in France, soon made himself rather 
remarkable by his abstemiousness—whatever va- 
riation of diet was allowed, he never ate any 
thing but bread and soup, and drank nothing but 
water. The governor being informed of his 
conduct, attributed it to an indiscreet devotion, 
and reproved him for it. Nevertheless the lad 
persisted, and the governor mentioned the cir- 
cumstance to Mons. Paris Duverney. He had 
the boy called before him, and with his usual 
moderation represented to him that such singu- 
larity was by no means proper or allowable in a 
public Institution, and that he must certainly 
conform to the rules and diet established there. 
He afterwards unsuccessfully tried to find out 
the reason, that could induce the boy to act in 
such a manner, and at last threatened, if he per- 
sisted in concealing it, that he would send him 
home to his family. This menace had the desir- 
ed effect, and he then disclosed the motivé of 
his conduct. ‘ You will not I hope be displeas- 
ed with me, sir, said he, but I could not brin 









myself to enjoy, what I think a luxury, while 
reflect that my dear father and mother, are.i 
the utmost indigence. 'Tiyey could afford” 
selves and me no better food, than.the.¢o 
bread, and of that, very little. But here. FE 
excellent soup, and as much fine wheatbread? 
I choose. I look upon this to be very good hiv- 
ing, and the recollection of the situation in which 
I left my parents, would not permit me to in- 
dulge myself, by eating any thing else.” Mons. 
Duverney and the Governor, could not refrain 
their tears, at such an instance of love and sen- 
sibility. If your father has ‘been in the service, 
said Mons. Duverney, how comes it that he has 
no pension? ‘ For want of friends and money,” 
said the youth. ‘*He has been upwards of a 
gon soliciting one, but his money and resources 
ailed; and rather than contract debt# at Ver- 
sailles he is content to languish in the manner I 
have told you.” ‘* Well—said Mons,. Duvere 
ney—if the fact appears to have been as you have 
stated it, I will engage to procure your father a 
pension of 500 livres. In the mean time here 
are 3 louis d’ors for yourself as a present from 
the king, and I will advance your father 6 months’ 
pay out of the pension, I am sure of obtaining 
for him.” ‘‘ How can you send the money to 
him sir, asked the boy?” ‘ Let that give you no 
uneasiness--replied Mons. Duverney—I shall find 
means.” ‘ Ah sir—said the boy—with precipi- 
tation, if you can do it so easily, be pleased to 
send him these 3 louis d’ors you were so good 
as to give me—I want nothing here, and they 
would be of the greatest use to my father, for 
my brothers and sisters.” 








«. Be Something. 


sent into the world, and when he dies, he has not 
finished the work which was given him to do. 
He is a mere blank in creation. Some are born 
with riches and honors upon their heads. But 
does it follow that they have nothing to do in 
their career through life? There are certain du- 
ties for every one to perform. Be something. 
Don’t live like a hermit, and die unregretted. 
See that young man; no matter what are his 
circumstances, if he has no particular business 
to pursue, he will never accomplish much. Per- 
haps he has a father abundantly able to support 
him. Perhaps that father has labored hard to 
obtain a competence which is sufficient for his 
sons to live in idleness. Can,they go abroad to 
the world with any degree of self-complacency, 
squandering away the money which their fathers 
have earned by hard*labor?) No! No one who 
has the proper feelings of*a citizen who wishes 
to be ranked- among the useful members of so- 
ciety would live such a life. Be something, don’t 
be a drone. You may rely upon your present 
possessionsy.or on your future prospects, but 
those riches may fly away or other hopes may 
be bi@hted, and if you have no place of your 
own, in such a case, ten to one you find your 
th beset with thorns. Want may come upon 
you ere you are aware of it, and having no pro- 
ion, you find yourself in any thing but an en- 


‘|yiable condition. It is therefore important that 


ou should be something. Don’t depend upon 
fortune, for she is a fickle support which often 
fails when you lean upon her with the greatest 
confidence. Trust to your own exertions. 
Pursue that vocation for which 
you are fitted by nature; pursue it faithfully and 
diligently. You have a part to act, and the 
honer in performing that part depends upon 
yourself. It is sickening to one to see a parcel 
of idle boys hanging round a father, spending 
the money which he has earned by his industry, 
without attempting to do anything for themselves. 
Be something, should be their motto. Every one 
is capable of learning some “art, trade, or mys- 
‘tery,’ and can-earn a competence for himself. 
He should be something, and not bring down the 
gray hairs of his father with sorrow tothe grave. 
He should learn to depend upon himself. Idle 
boys living upon a parent without any profession 
or without any employment, are illy qualified for 
good members of society. And we regret to say 
it is too often the case that it is the parent’s fault 
that they are thus brought up. They should be 
taught to be something; to know how to provide 
for themselves in case of necessity, to act well 
their part, and they will reap the honor which 
therein lies.— Transcript. 








RELIGION. 








A MOTHER’S PRAYER, 





lc - cee 
BE SOMETHING. 

It is the duty of every one to take some part 
as an actor on *’ e stage of life. Some seem to 
think they ro \egetate, as it were, without be- 
ing any thing in particular. Man was not made 
to past out hislife. It is expected that he should 
“act well his part.” He must be something. 
He has a work to perform, which it is his duty 
to attend to. We are not placed here to grow 
up, pass through the various stages of life, and 
then die, without having done any thing for the 
benefit of the human race. It is a principle in 
the creed of the Mahometans that every one 
should have atrade. Few Christian doctrines 
could be betterthan that. Is aman tobe brought 
up in idleness? Is he to live upon the wealth 
which his ancestors have acquired by hard labor 
and frugal industry? Is he placed here to pass 
through life like an automaton? Has he noth- 
ing to perform as a citizen of the world? Does 
he owe nothing to his country as an inhabitant? 
A man who does nothing is a mere cipher. He 
does not fulfil the obligations for which he wus 


What })n\iowed associations crowd around the 
heart at the mention of these words. Years may 
pass away; mountains, rivers and oceans may 
intervene between us and the spot where first 
we heard a mother’s prayers, yet they cannot be 
obliterated from the tablet of memory. Sick- 
ness, sorrow and neglect may be suffered, and 
even the heart may seemingly become callous to 
all good impressions, yet at the sound of a moth- 
er’s—a praying mother’s name, a chord is touch- 
ed which thrills through the soul and rarely fails 
to awaken better feelings. Does danger threaten? 
We hope, and perhaps fondly anticipate that a 


behalf, may be answered. 
Never did I see this more forcibly illustrated 


resided in one of our own coast towns. I had 
the narrative from the lips of the mother. In 


‘** stormy Cape,” a dreadful storm arose! The 





mother alone can know, to see her son. 


mother’s prayers, which have been offered in our 
than in the case of a weather-beaten sailor, who 


making his homeward passage, as he doubled the 


mother had heard of his arrival “ outside the 


Ee 


now the storm had arisen, and as she expected, 
when the ship was in the most dangerous place. 
Fearing that each blast, as it swept the raging 
deep, might howl the requiem of her son, with 
faith strong in God, she commenced praying for 
his safety. At this moment, news came.that the 
vessel was lost! The father, an unconverted 
man, had till this time preserved a sullen silence, 
but now he wept aloud. The mother observed, 
‘‘ Tt is in the hands of Him that does all things 
well;” and again, in a subdued and softened 
spirit, bowed and commended her son and her 
partner, in an audible voice, broken only by the 
burstings of a full heart, to God. 

Darkness had now spread her mantle abroad, 
and they retired, but not to rest, and anxiously 
waited for the morning, hoping at least that 
some relic of their lost one might be found. 

The morning came. The winds were hushed, 
and the ocean lay comparatively calm, as though 
its fury had subsiced, since its victim was no 
more. At this moment, the little gate in front 
of their dwelling turned on its hinges. The door 
opened, and their son, their lost, their loved son, 
stood before them! The vessel had been driven 
into one of the many harbors on the coast, and 
he was safe. The father rushed to meet him. 
His mother, already hanging on his neck, ear- 
nestly exclaimed, ‘*My child, how came you 
here?” 

*¢‘ Mother,” said he, while the tears coursed 
down his sunburnt face, “ I knew you’d pray me 
home!” 

What a spectacle; a wild, reckless youth ac- 
knowledging the efficacy of prayer! It seems 
that he was aware of his perilous situation, and 
that he labored with this thought: ‘ My moth- 
er prays; Christians’ prayers are answered, and 
I may be saved.” This reflection, when almost 
exhausted with fatigue, and ready to give up in 
despair, gave him fresh courage, and with re- 
newed effort he labored, till the harbor was 
gained. 

Christian mother, go thou and do likewise. 
Pray over that son who is likely to be wrecked 
on the stream of life, and his prospects blasted 
forever. He may be saved. 


——@--—-—- 
EARTHLY AND HEAVENLY LOVES, 
BY MISS DE FOREST. 


“* What shall I love?” exclaimed a gentle girl, 
whose brow wore yet the innocence of child- 
hood; and in her simplicity she answered, “I 
will love this little flower. It is very beautiful. 
I will shelter it from the rude winds, lest they 
ruffle its leaves. I will shield it from the burn- 
ing heat of noon, and it will bloom on year after 
year, to repay me for my care.” The rosebud 
flourished, as well it might, and each day beheld 
the maiden at her pleasant labor. 

Well did she redeem her pledge; and among 
the flowers of the arbor, Helen’s rose tree ex- 
ceeded all in beauty. There came a summer 
morn, when the clustering dew-drops mirrored 
forth the glowing grace which breathed around 
them; but why was Helen sad? why glistened 
the tear-drop in her eye?’ The rose had wither- 
ed, and never more would its life be renewed. 
But the silent monitor within, reproving, said, 
‘* Why do you weep? Is there nothing else for 
you to cherish? There are some who have a 
claim upon your affection, and whom you had 
forgotten in your devotion to this fair favorite. 
Yes; your sister, Ianthe, is seeking a substitute 
for her accustomed play-mate among her dolls. 
But they answer not her questions, and she meets 
with no returning smile.” Helen brushed away 
her tears, and turned to her neglected sister; 
and she thought, in mingled penitence and hope, 
‘*] will no more love an inanimate object; I will 
smile on those who can smile in return.”’ So, 


bound in the firm bonds of sisterly affection, 
Helen and Ianthe passed over the hours of child- 





Cape,” and was awaiting with the anxiety a 


But 


hood. But like the blush on the rose-tree, the 
beauty of Ianthe began to fade; and ere she had 
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numbered fifteen summers, Helen stood by the 
grave of her sister, and said, in the agony of her 
heart, ‘*I will never love again.” 

Months rolled on, and the saddened brow of 
the maiden gave place to cheerfulness; for again 
she had learned to love—most fondly—most de- 
votedly; and he whom she trusted seemed de- 
serving. Who could look upon that noble brow 
and suspect deceit?’ Helen could not. So with 
confidence she pledged her hand and heart to 
one who estimated not their value. Then came 
there a change upon his countenance; and the 
gloom of discontent seemed impressed upon his 
spirit. Yet had he a smile for each and for all 
but her, his uncomplaining Helen. She saw 
that one more beautiful than she had stolen the 
heart of her betrothed; and with firmness she 
released him from his vow, and forbore reproach. 
Then were the warm affections of her bosom 
again flung forth, as if to seek a resting-place; 
and when, like the famed dove of olden time, 
they found it not on earth, they came back to 
their own. desolate home. In the ruin of her 
dearest hopes, Helen felt that there was noth- 
ing more for her to love onearth ; for a depressed 
mind had clad all things in its own sombre hue. 
Then again whispered the monitor of conscience, 
*¢ You have erred in that you have idolized the 
things of earth—you have leaned upon a broken 
reed. Look beyond this world of vanity—look 
upward, and there you will find a home where 
death and sin have no admittance—* where the 
weary are at rest,” and “where love changeth 
not.”” Love your God supremely, and you will 
be happy.” With tears of penitence, the erring 
one received the admonition. She sent forth to 
heaven those burning aspirations which she had 
vainly thought to satisfy below; and they return- 
ed not. empty, for they brought with them the 
olive branch of peace. She threw herself on the 
mercy of a pardoning God, and through faith in 
his atonement beheld her name written in the 
book of life. She remembered her past life as a 
wayward dream, in which her eyes had been 
closed to her true happiness, and she saw why 
it had been a scene of disappointment. The 
rose had withered in her grasp—her beautiful 
sister had been torn from her embrace—and that 
last cup of bitter sorrow been poured out unto 
her, ere she had learned that all below is vanity. 
But now a look of sweet contentment animated 
her countenance—that love which ‘“ endureth all 
things” adorned her character, and she said no 
more, ‘I will never love again!” 

[Ladies’ Repository. 








BENEVOLENCE. 








THE YOUNG SABBATH BREAKERS, 
SINGULAR AND AFFECTING INCIDENT AT SEA. 

Through the kindness of gne of our friends at 
Scarborough, we are enabled to communicate to 
our readers a singular and affecting incident at 
sea. On Sunday afternoon, the 4th inst. three 
little boys, of the name of Davis, aged 15; Car- 
lisle, 14; and Foster, 12 years—the two former 
fishermen’s sons, were amusing themselves with 
an excursion on the sea, at Scarborough, in a 
small boat about 13 feet long, having with them 
only one oar and asmall sail. The little fellows 
sculled themselves out to a distance of a few 
miles from land, when, thinking they perceived 
some other boys coming out in a boat to fetch 
them back again, they hoisted their small sail, 
and, the wind blowing out from the shore, the 
boat was unfortunately carried out a further dis- 
tance to sea. To their inexpressible grief, the 
land at length entirely disappeared, and, after 
making several fruitless attempts to regain the 
shore, darkness put a stop to all further endeay- 
ors, and a strong gale of wind forced them to a 
still greater distance into the ocean. When the 
morning returned, not a speck of land could be 
discerned, and no sail hovein sight. The situa- 
tion of the three boys now became dreadfully 





distressing, not one of them Knowing how to 
make land, and not a single mouthful of provis- 
ions on board their frail bark. To add to their 
distress, the oldest boy, Davis, fell sick, and con- 
tinued in that state the whole of the day. The 
sun again set, leaving them no prospect of a res- 
cue from a watery grave. The feelings of their 
poor parents and friends on shore all this time 
were heart-rending, while all endeavors to dis- 
cover them proved futile. ‘Tuesday morning 
dawned, and after straining their eyes the whole 
of the day in search of a sail, or Jand, and weary- 
ing themselves with fruitless toil, night came on, 
and the poor little fellows, overcome with fatigue, 
hungry, and benumbed with cold, laid themselves 
down at the bottom of the boat, and left them- 
selves to the mercy of the wind and waves. On 
awakening in the morning, they were horror- 
struck to find their companion, Davis, dead. 
The little distressed mariners described this as 
the worst of all. Fortunately, the sea all this 
time was tolerably calm, but the third day. pass- 
ed over with less hopes of deliverance. '-Wednes- 
day night approached, but no -ffiendly*hand was 
stretched out to save the youthful mart 
with the lifeless corpse of their companion, con- 
tinued to float upon the bosom of the waters dur- 
ing the fourth night. -In the afternoon of Thurs 
day, they descried a sail in the distanec,'and with 


eyes filled with tears, they beheld a ship bearing |.see 


toward them. She proved to be a Dutch vessel, 
bound for Amsterdam. The captain immediate- 
ly took the two boys on board his own vessel. 
They were in a dreadful state of suffering, ‘hav- 


to virtue, but practice is the path ; and that must 
be followed with an unwearied step. Francis, 
having once set his foot in the right way, did not 
turn back ; and so steadily did he advance in his 
progress, that what his father could never do 
with him, whilst the spendthrift entertained the 
expectation of being his heir, he did for himself 
when he was little better than an outcast from 
his early home. His life became completely 
changed. The younger brother, Sir John, wish- 
ing to prove him before he gave him better coun- 
tenance, left him to himself until he felt convinc- 
ed that his brother’s penitence was as lasting as 
it was sincere; he then invited him to be present 
at a feast that he proposed to make for his friends 
in the halls of Kilworthy. The banquet was set 
forth with all the liberal hospitality of the times; 
and the guests assembled were numerous and 
honorable. Sir John took his brother by the 
hand, seated him at the table, and after many 
dishes had been served, ordered one that was 
covered to be set before. Francis, and then with 
ra cheerful countenance he bade him raise the 
cover. Francis did so, and all present were 


, who, | surprised on seeing that the dish contained noth- 


ing but written parchments; whereupon Sir J. 
Glanville wishing his friends to know the respect 

which he now held his repentant brother, and 
at thé same.time, with true generosity which 
taglighten the obligation. which it confers, 
told Fraficis‘and those who were assembled, that 
what he tiow did was only the act that he felt as- 
sured would have been performed by his father, 
could he have lived to witness the happy change 


ing never tasted food from Sunday afternoons |which they all knew had taken place in Francis; 


Whiie the poor little fellows were being receiv- 


ed into the Dutch vessel, they perceived some.of|to him the whole estate. 


the sailors about to.throw the body of their ¢om- 
panion overboard. With affecting accents they 
besought their deliverers to let them have the 
dead body of Davis to take back with them to 
Scarborough to his friends; but their entreaties 
were followed by a heavy splash in the water, 
dnd the body of the poor unfortunate fisherman’s 
boy was lost from: their sight. 
the vessel, and the whole crew, behaved with the 
greatest kindness to the boys; and upon the ves- 
sel’s reaching Amsterdam, they forwarded their 
charge to London, from whence the two adven- 
turous youths set out for Hull, and to the inex- 
pressible joy of their distressed and agonized pa- 
rents, they arrived in Scarborongh on Wednes- 
day evening last.— Halifax Guardian. 


<Q 
A NOBLE DEED. 
There is no cause to doubt the truth of the 
story which I am now about to relate. Judge 


Glanville was the possessor of the fair estate of|struction were incalculable. 


Kilworthy, near Tavistock, in Devonshire. This 
estate he intended to settle on his eldest son 
Francis, who was to bear the honors of his house, 
and convey them unsullied to his posterity; but 
Francis disappointed his hopes. He proved idle 
and vicious, and, like the prodigal in the Gospel, 
would leave his father’s house to live among the 
low and wicked. Seeing there was no prospect 
of his amendment, the judge settled his estate 
on his younger son John. Francis, on his fa- 
ther’s death, finding that these threats, which 
had been occasionally held out to induce him to 
reform his wild career, were fully executed, was 
overcome with grief and dismay. He was the 
elder born, the natural heritor of the estate ; and 
he, like Esau, had sold his birthright for dishon- 
or. This reflection, and the thought that his 
father had died in too just anger towards him, so 
wrought on a mind, in which there lay hidden 
strong, though hitherto perverted feelings, that 
he became melancholy. Riot could no longer 
soothe the pangs of conscience, and when, like 
the prodigal, all was gone, instead of giving 
himself up to despair, he wisely returned to God 
as to an offended, an only Father, his earthly 
parent being removed alike from his sorrows and 
his repentance. Good resolutions are the guides 


therefore, as in honor bound, he freely restored 
The scene that fol- 
lowed may be readily imagined; the ‘lost that 
was found,” fell on his brother’s neck and wept 
aloud; and if there was one heart in that assem- 
bly that-rejoiced more than the rest, it was the 
heart of the generous, the noble, the just broth- 
er, who now most truly felt the force of these 
words.of the Lord of life, ‘* It is more blessed to 


The captain of| give than to receive.”—Mrs. Bray's Letters. 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 








A SOLDIER’S SON, 


At a public meeting of Sunday School teach- 
ers and friends, held some time ago, a gentleman 
related the following facts:— 

I have often heard a boy, once one of my most 
intimate acquaintances, and who is now grown 
up to years of maturity, declare, that the bless- 
ings he had received from Sabbath School in- 
He was born in 
the year 1800, a period when Europe was con- 
vulsed from one end to the other; war and blood- 
shed deluged its plains, while anarchy and con- 
fusion prevailed in every direction. In addition 
to these calamities, Divine Providence, displeas- 
ed with the wickedness of man, blasted the har- 
vests, so that, beside the horrors of war, famine 
prevailed in many places; and many families, to 
whom want and its attendant miseries had been 
unknown, were visited with this awful calamity. 
The father of that boy, meeting with some dis- 
appointment in life, left his wife and child, en- 
tered the army of his Britannic majesty, and 
rushed into the mortal conflict which raged on 
the continent. From that circumstance, as the 
boy grew up, the principal means by which he 
obtained the rudiments of learning was a Sab- 
bath School, in the neighborhood where he re- 
sided. But he derived higher advantages from 
attending that school, than merely learning to 
read the word of God, &c. or even than commit- 
ting portions of that word to memory. It was 
the frequent practice of a venerable and pious 
old gentleman, who, at that time, had the prin- 
cipal direction of the school, and who in no 
small degree supported it by his benevolence, to 
address the children in a very plain and familiar 
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manner, on the things which make for their 
eternal peace; warning them of the danger of 
living in sin, and pointing out to them Jesus 
Christ as the only Saviour of sinners. Often, on 
these occasions, even as early as nine or ten 
years of age, the tears of contrition were ready 
to flow down the cheeks of the youth; and al- 
though, for a length of time, these impressions 
on his mind were not followed by conversion, I 
have heard him say, that they were as a curb on 
his vicious inclinations. At length, when little 
more than thirteen years of age, the Lord, by 
the influence of his Holy Spirit, powerfully ap- 
plied to his mind a sermon he heard delivered 
from Rom. xii. 1; and he resolved, by God’s 
grace, to devote himself to his service, and be- 
came a member of a Wesleyan church. About 
the age of fifteen, he engaged as a Sabbath School 
teacher; and, about the same time, as a con-" 
ductor of prayer-meetings. In his eighteenth 
year he was called to labor as a local preacher; 
and some time after was appointed a leader of a 
class or experience meeting; and I have frequeént- 
ly heard him gratefully declare, during the last 
twelve years, that if he has been of the least use 
in the Lord’s vineyard; if his humble labors haye. 
been blessed to the conversion of . any -sigme 
any mourning penitent has been directd ; 
** fountain open for sin and unclea any. 
of God’s children have been instr ee sige dy, 
and comforted by his labors, un er’ @ 
owing to the institution of Sabbath School 
And now, brethren, said the speaker, if: 
desire any further corroboration of this statements; | 
if you would like to know the name of that. boyy, 
he is called , and is no other than the 
person who has now the honor of addressing 
you; and I am not ashamed thus publicly .to 
acknowledge the immense debt of gratitude I 
owe tothis most blessed institution. And shoyld 
I neglect to promote, as far as I am able,the 
welfare of Sabbath Schools, every countenance 
in this assembly would reproach me with ingrati- 
tude, and every stone in this building ar rise 
up to my condemnation.—London Tract Soc. 






















EDITORIAL. 








SABBATH SCHOOL BENEVOLENCE. 

At a Sabbath School in Boston, recently, a gentleman 
was observed to come in and take an unoccupied sea 
The superintendent entered into conversation with him, 
and found that he was from Nova Scotia, and was de- 
sirous of obtaining information respecting Sabbath 
Schools, in order to establish one in a place where there 
had never been one. It appeared that the people were 
poor and destitute of books, but very desirous of having 
their children enjoy the benefit of Sabbath School in- 
struction. The stranger was invited to make a state- 
ment to the school, as probably the children might be 
disposed to contribute something to his object. He did 
so—and the scholars were so much interested, that they 
resolved each one would bring one or more books that 
they had read, and also appropriate five dollars from their 
Contribution fund, to aid the poor people in their good 
design. The stranger was invited to take a seat in the 
church, and the donation was presented in the afternoon, 
and thankfully received. 

Several weeks after this occurrence, a letter was re- 
ceived from the gentleman alluded to, in which he stat- 
ed, that when he went to Boston, he did not consider 
himself a Christian. That being a stranger, he inquired 
at his lodgings where he could find a Sabbath School, 
and was directed to one connected with a Universalist 
Society—that in searching for that, he lost his way, and 
seeing some children going into a church, he thought it 
might be a Sabbath School, and went in as stated before. 
While sitting in the church to which he was invited, 
and listening to the sermon preached, his mind was pow- 
erfully impressed with a sense of his sins, and an anx- 
ious desire to know what he should do to be saved. He 
attended the same church in the afternoon, where the 
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Gospel offers of salvation through a crueified Saviour | tended to occupy his time while crossing the sea, “I 
were distinctly presented. They exactly met his case— shall have enough to do,” he replied emphatically ; “my 


his heart yielded assent—and he went home rejoicing in 
Christ as his Saviour. When he told his friends the 


brothers must read the Bible.” 
Previous to his entrance, my mind was much depress- 
ed by the unpromising condition of the school, and _per- 


kindness and liberality he had met with among strangers | haps, too, | had murmured. His appearance and history 
in a foreign land, it greatly encouraged them in their ef- aie re fr ib heaven ; and when he depart- 
forts to organize a Sabbath School—and it was going on ann ovate ryngeions 


with prospects of great usefulness. As for himself, he 
should forever praise God for the spiritual blessings he 


had received. 


—————_—>—— 
A Sussex Scholar, 


A few years ago, a little boy went to a Sunday School, 
near East Grinstead, in Sussex, who could not read. In 


This is an example of Sabbath School benevolence’ @ short time, however, he learned to read remarkably 


which needs no comments 'to recommend it for imitation; 


well. His teacher asked him one Sunday, how it was 
that he had managed to learn so very quickly. The boy 


and being crowned)as it was with the blessing of God, it | replied, “ After I came to this Sunday School, I resolved 


may encourage many dthers to do likewise. 


to spare no pains in learning to read, and being the best 











ployer at marbles among all the boys, I used to play with 





boy at ring-taw and win his marbles. We then went 
the church-yard, and I gave hima marble to teach 





——— 





“+ 


Five Dollars. 


me what was written on a grave-stone, when I had learn- 
ed which, we went to the next, and from that to an- 


* A poor little boy, who is how living in a distant state, | other. As I kept on learning, he received the marbles, 
came to the determination to be‘useful-to the poor hea-$@nd was very well satisfied with his pay. When I had 
then. Accordingly, he saved all the-coppers he receiv- | parted with nearly all, we went to play again; and be- 
ed from: the labors-of his own hands, and when they | 19g such a good hand at it, I was sure to win them back. 


amounted a 
them in a letter which he addressed to Rey. Mr. 8 


@ missionfty in Heathen lands. ‘He wrote something | 20d then coming to this school besides, I 
, I send you as | to read in this short time.” 
wignany dollars as*] am years old. It is all mine. No ; e ‘ ‘ 
ody gave me the money.’ J want you to do with it as their games, but this lad wished to turn his play into the 
ou think best. _Let me know what use you make of it.” | means of gaining instruction. Let our young friends re- 
was here! A little | member, tliat, if their hearts be fixed on learning, they 
old; sending five dollars for the good of will soon make progress.— Ib. 
not a cent of the money given to him! 
‘Reader, iy? a too young to be useful—are you less than 
y age? ‘T’hen.endeavor to possess the spirit 
.of this child, and you will ere Jong rejoice to know that | School, who was employed during the week in me | 
‘yer life has not been spent in vain.— Youth’s Cabinet. 


like the ‘followmg’ “Dear Mr. 8S. 





What a‘spirit of benevolen 
hild, five 
e heathe 


+ FER. ke 
z . Singular Habits of a Dog. 


+ It had been observed that a.dog belonging ‘to Mrs.|to memory nearly two thousand verses of the word of God. 
Sharp, butcher, of Warwick, had been very regular of 





five dollars, with his own accord, he put In this way | went on, with different boys, till I had 


learned to read all that was written on the grave-stones ; 


ave learned 


Some boys have learned a habit of gambling from 


—— 
The Boy and his Bible. 

Some years sincey:a boy in the Newport Sunday 
care of cattle, was so anxious to become acquainted wi 
the sacred Scriptures, that he took his Bible with him 
into the field, and during twelve months, he committed 


— 





late in his attendance upon a cow belonging to her, and 


that he would daily steal away from home to visit his 


horned friend while she was grazing on the Race Com- 


mon. This exciting curiosity, the gentleman of Barks 


was watched in his visits to his favorite ; and it was dis- 
covered"that he was in the habit of sucking milk front 


the cow, with a]l.the ease and relish of an infant.calf, to 


which her cowship yields With the affection of a mother 


to her own offspring. While the nurse is.'standing, he 


raises himself on his hind Jegs to suck, but when she is 
lying down, he “ takes it easy.” She fondles and licks 
him, as if he were one of her own produce; and if an- 
other cow ventures even to look frowningly at her adopt-, 


}_| ed, she “looks daggers” in return, and threatens fight- 


ing in his defence. The cow is of the Alderny breed, 
and the dog is a spaniel.— paper, 


Remarx.—At twenty years of age the will reigns, at 
thirty the wit, at forty the judgment. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


HEAVEN ANTICIPATED. 


Mr. Wittis,—It is my habit to send an occasional 
communication to one of the Sabbath Schools in Taunton, 
and in my last, I gave a brief account of the sickness and 
death of a little girl, whoat the age of seven years exhib- 
ited convincing evidence of being a Christian. 
munication suggested the following lines to one, who 
kindly offers them for insertion in your paper. 


That com- 


Elizabeth 





—_—@~——. 
A Girl in Dublin. 


died in May last. Soon after which, the circumstances of 
her death were communicated through the Recorder. She 


One of the female teachers in a ‘Sunday School, in | ¥8 # constant reader of the “ Youth’s Companion” The 
Dublin, in the course of reading the Holy Scriptures, weekly return of that little paper was always hailed by 


made some obsérvations on that passage, which speaks 
of the man who built his house upon the sand. Some 
time after, a little girl, who had been listening to her re- 


her witir great interest—nor would she leave it, till all its 
contents had been carefully read, and well considered. 


r hild. She fe R 
marks, came to her and said, “I have been thinking se- eatery ahi Acoe erage ty agen 


riously on what you told us about the man who built his pre En ge mete niin ee 
house upon the sand, and have felt that I was in the 


8S. H. E. 
“On one of the Jast days of her sickness, when the 


same situation with that person. I then prayed to the —_ of speech had failed, Francis was bending over his 


Lord to show me the right foundation, but found my mind 


ittle sister's bed, when, clasping both arms affectionately 


was not released from its load; yet I continued earnest about his neck, she kissed him. Then raising both hands 


in my prayers to God on this subject, and was at length 


heavenward, she looked as if she would say, if she could, 





. var, LT shall be th h ° 
aeallidite uae thek Ghed bat oak tantion pon the rock; brother dear, I shall soon be there, where our mother al 


even the Lord Jesus Christ ; and I feel confident that the 
Lord put it into the heart of my dear mother to send me 
to this schoool.”—London Tract Society Anecdotes. 


—_»———_—_. 
A Scholar at Philadelphia. 


While engaged in my duties as manager of a Sunday 
School in this city, (says a gentleman at Philadelphia,) a 
rosy-cheeked boy entered the room, leading his two 
brothers, and approached me with a manly and open sal- 
utation. He surveyed the busy scholars with that sort 
of expression which is shown when meditating on past 
deli ht, and exclaimed, “Sir, I learned my Bible here, 
and I remember well the day when I first wept for my 
sins.” I was much struck with the earnestness of his 
manner, and the intelligence of the narrative he gave 
me oe ee the effect of Sunday School instruction on 
his mind. He had been absent from the city for the last 
two years, and expected in the course of the week to 
embark for England, his native place; and he had called 
to take his last view of a spot that seemed to occupy an 
important place in the sweetest associations of his bosom. 





When he was taking his leave, I asked him how he in- 


ready is. Will not you follow us to glory ?” 
[Account of the sich 

I see a city bright and fair, 

As near me as the nearest star; 

O brother! I shall soon be there, 
Methinks the journey is not far. 

I see it still, ’tis coming down! 
Now shines it like the sun at noon! 
I see my Saviour’s glittering crown, 
Yes, brother, I am going soon. 

And nearer still, nought else I see, 
Sun, moon, and stars, it hides them all ; 
Brother, ’tis coming down for me! 
Hark! is not that my mother’s call ! 
O, yes, ’tis she! I see hér now, 

In robes as white as angels wear ; 
With her, at Jesus’ feet P’ll bow— 
O, brother, I shall soon be there. 


And now, ’tis Heaven all around, 





and death of Elizabeth Welch Emery. 


How bright, how bright those mansions are! 


Brother, my feet have left the ground, 
Pm going—will you meet me there ? 


8. D. 
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